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80 VIRGINIA LAW REVIEW 

International Relations, by James Bryce. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922, pp. xii, 265.) 

This book, the last work of Viscount James Bryce, one of the greatest 
statesmen of modern times, completed just before his death, contains 
eight lectures almost exactly as he delivered them in August, 1921, before 
the Institute of Politics, Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
The distinguished author warns us in his preface to this book that he 
did "not attempt to deal with the more intricate branches of the large 
subject covered by the term International Relations". Accordingly, only 
a few of its broader aspects are treated in this work. The topics dis- 
cussed, however, are intended to furnish practical answers to some of 
the questions now in the minds of thoughtful men everywhere as to how 
the dangers that are threatening the peace of the world may be averted. 

In order to deal intelligently with the problems of international politics 
as they exist at the present time, one must be familiar with the principal 
events and influences that are responsible for the relations now existing 
between the states of the world. The author, an able historian and 
eminently qualified to discuss such a subject, quite naturally treats the 
following topics: "The Earlier Relations of Tribes and States to One 
Another", "The Causes of the World War and Its Effects in the Old 
World", "Non-Political Influences Affecting International Relations", 
and "The Causes of War". 

The author defines "International Law as comprising the rules, so far 
as they have been formulated, to which international relations ought to 
conform and by which they may, when disturbed, be adjusted". And in 
discussing the question, which has caused much controversy between 
different schools of jurists, as to whether international rules deserve to 
be called Law at all, Viscount Bryce reaches the conclusion that "a rule 
supported by public opinion and the breach of which exposes the offender 
to a legal or practical outlawry, may be strong enough to have the 
practical effect of Law". 

Viscount Bryce briefly examines each of the five methods which have 
been proposed for the settlement of international questions and disputes. 
They are Arbitration, Conciliation, Alliances (offensive and defensive), a 
Federation of the World or so-called Super-State, and a combination of 
as many states as possible for the preservation and guaranteeing of 
general peace. He concludes "that alliances, meant to secure against war 
the nations that make them, have proved more often causes of strife 
than remedies against it", and he dismisses "the conception of a Super- 
State as outside the range of practical politics". The author was of the 
opinion that a large combination of states allied "not against other States 
but against war itself", could provide means for averting war by "develop- 
ing and extending the scope of Arbitration and Conciliation". 

In closing this series of lectures Viscount Bryce expressed the wish 
that "the plan for combined action recently created by the Versailles 

Covenant , with whatever amendments may be found necessary — and it 

certainly needs amendments" — might ultimately succeed. Continuing he 

said, " it is the only plan which has yet been launched with any 

prospect of success". 

The reviewer takes pleasure in recommending this work to all students 
of international affairs. 
New York, N. Y. Philip M. Payne. 



